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THE CRETAN DAUGHTER, 
CHAPTER Il. 

As was indicated at the close of the last chapter, 
Petrachi sought the missionary in. despair, after the 
declaration of Stamata that it was impossible for her 
to become his wife. The good old man was exceed- 
ingly astonished and perplexed at this intelligence, for 
he felt assured of her warm affection for the young 
man. The missionary was not willing to believe that 
his adopted child had grown capricious. 

An explanation soon d. Stamata told her fos- 
ter-father that she had never yet forgotten her enslaved 
parents. Time had not deadened her affection for 
them. On the contrary, month after month and year 
after year she had lived with one fondly cherished 
hope, and that was that she might be the means of re- 
storing them to liberty. This project had been her 
dream by night and her constant thought by day. 

She had in some way ascertained the price usually 
asked for male and female slaves, at Gallipoli. To earn 
the necessary sum she had toiled and deprived herself 
of every gratification. 

Taking counsel of no one, she had matured her plans 
with a mixture of reckless courage and shrewdness, 
and it was evident that she would carry them out in 
spite of all obstacles. 

She never thought of the possibility that her parents 
might no longer require her care. She fully believed 
they yet lived, and on this conviction she acted. It 
was a holy and noble purpose, but most unadvisedly 
conceived. 

She had carefully concealed her intentions from the 
missionary, b she knew his kind heart so well, 
that when he became aware how much her happiness 
depended upon her success, he would have drawn from i 
his own meagre store to furnish the sum she required. 
From such a sacrifice on his part her generous nature 
revolted. 

She made no attempt to conceal her love for Petrachi, 
and it caused her intense pain to know that he was| With these people Stamata was, of course, glad to 
doomed to heavy anguish by her resolution. Yet when / make acquaintance, in the hope that they might know 
the missionary called the young man to take part in the | something of the Turk who had bought her parents. 
consultation as to the best measures to be pursued by ‘ From them she learned that he was the most influential 
the girl to liberate her parents, she would give him no merchant in the town. The old lady had often been in 
hope that she could ever become his wife. It would his harem, where she had sold henna—black dyes for 
take all her little portion to purchase her parents’ lib- the eyebrows, and other articles of female toilet, to his 
erty, and she could not ask him to wait, forsome years, principal wife. She had bcen there so often that she 
it might be, until a sufficient amount was accumulated knew the names of the slaves. Stamata’s father was 
for them to be able to marry. | among them, she said; for she recollected the circum- 

And now, she said, the time had come for her to stances of the purchase; but her mother, grieving for 
act. She had earned the sum necessary to purchase her child, and chafing under the degradation of her lot, 
her father and mother. She wept constantly at the had died in a few months after she had been bought by 
thought that she mast abandon all that was dear to her the Turk. 
on earth to prosecute her scheme, now ripe for execu-| At this intelligenee Stamata’s grief was excessive; 
tion. | for it was the recollection of her mother’s parting 

Fortunately, she said, a family with whom they were scream that had so steeled her heart against the joys 
intimate were about to set sail from the island for Con- of life, and which for her sake she had sacrificed. 
stantinople, and they agreed to take her so far as Gallip-| The old woman, however, went on to say that the 
oli, where, if her parents lived, it was likely they still Turk was so angered by the death of the mother that 
were. | he vowed he would make the husband do double work, 

She had made all needed preparations for her expe- to compensate for the loss thus occasioned, The toil 
dition. The greater part of her precious money had and torture which the wretched man had endured was 
been sewed into the crown of her red fey (or cap) in beyond description. 

order to secure it more completely. This intelligence somewhat subdued the sorrow of 














STAMATA GIVING HERSELF FOR HER FATHER. 


told that he was free, and might leave the establish- 
ment at onee, since his daughter remained in his stead. 

At this announcement he uttered a wild cry of rap- 
ture, and flew towards the door, as though he could 
not endure one moment more the captivity he had 
borne for years; and not by one word or look did he 
Sweeten to Stamata the bitter portion now assigned to 
her; but she stopped him in his flight—it was only, 
however, to give him a few ornaments she had received 
from her beloved friends, now more than ever lost, and 
by the sale of which she intended he should pay his 
passage from Gallipoli. 

One only request she made to him in return for all 
she had sacrificed; she implored of him to go to her 
adopted (and far dearer) father, in order to inform him 
of her fate; and having obtained his promise that he 
would do so, she saw him depart, and heard the prison 
doors (for they were such to her) close after him, to 
hold her captive there forever. 

Stamata entered at once, silent and uncomplaining, 
on her new and laborious mode of living. In all her 
ideas and feelings she was as much of a Christian and 
an American as one who had never left the United 
States could have been; it may therefore be imagined 
what it was to her to become the slave of Turkish 
slaves, which was, in fact, the position she now held, 
and that without a hope of any change; for she felt by 
no means sure that her unworthy father would even 
fulfil his promise of communicating her position to her 
friends. 

In this she was mistaken; he was not altogether dead 
to natural feeling, and he faithfully performed her 
commission, for which he was rewarded by being re- 
ceived into the missionary’s house. The missionary, as 
well as Petrachi, would have been in positive despair . 
at the intelligence he brought, had not Providence . 
meanwhile been raising up friends for the Cretan 
daughter in her hour of need. jn 

Amongst the strangers who had lately visited the 
master, to act in such matters as these, and from whom beautiful island where the missionary dwelt was an : 
she had obtained the positive promise that she would American, a man of enormous wealth, and, what is 
accept the sum Stamata had to offer in exchange for rather more rare, a man who rejoiced in his wealth as 
her father’s liberty. ¢ | a meansof doing good. He had been deeply interested ~ 
The old woman had also arranged that the interview in the story of Stamata, and had communicated to her 
was to take place next day at an early hour. After adopted father and to Petrachi his intention of restor- r 
having been thus assured that her long-nourished hope | ing to her the portion she had so dutifully sacrificed, © 
was so soon to be fulfilled, Stamata enjoyed the first good ‘in order to enable the young cotple at once to marry 
night’s rest she had known for a considerable period; ' and settle for life. 
and although she shared the room of her hostess, she| When the Cretan slave, therefore, brought the news | 
slept too soundly to be aware of any movement which | of his noble daughter’s miserable fate, this good ‘rich 
might have taken place there during the night. 'man thanked Heaven that he had visited the island 
The next morning the Cretan daughter proceeded just at this period. 
alone to the dwelling of the Turk; and now, when she | Not an hour elapsed before he was on his way to 
seemed at the summit of her wishes, it was decreed Gallipoli; there he offered the merchant’s wife any sum ' 
that her trials should begin. The first bitter disap-' she pleased to name for her new slave Stamata; and 
pointment she experienced was caused by her father. | having joyfully paid the very exorbitant price she de- ° 
On the mind of this man, never remarkable fer any | manded, he brought the noble girl back to her beloved * 
very fine qualities, slavery had worked like a corroding ' home, there to reap the reward of her dutiful conduct. 
poison ; self was his idol, and the only boon he craved| His good works did not stop here; he settled on her 
for that self was his restoration to liberty. |@ Sum quite sufficient to enable her to marry Petrachi, 
Years of torture and captivity had effaced from his ' and lead henceforward a mos@happy life—ever tending 
soul all other thoughts. and feelings, and this one fran-| and caring for her real father with all due considera- 
tic desire alone engrossed him. When he came for- | tion, whilst she was at liberty to cherish with a far’ 
ward to meet his generous daughter, a wretched, de-! deeper affection the good old missionary, who had been 











Petrachi and the missionary saw that it was vain to 
attempt to dissuade her from her cherished project, but 
they both remonstrated earnestly against her going 
alone on so perilous an expedition: 

She, however, displayed great firmness, even obsti- 
hacy on this point. She declared that she had private 
reasons for refusing to be accompanied by her friends, 
which she did not wish to reveal. After along and very 
peinful conversation, the poor missionary sorrowfully 
decided that he must allow her. to follow her own ar- 
Trangements. 3 

The family under whose escort she was to leave her 
dear home and dearer friends, was to sail in a few days, 
The old missionary did not regret that the parting was 
80 soon to occur, for it was evident that Stamata was 





Stamata, and now her anxiety was greater than ever 
before to secure his freedom. 

Stamata, with all her talent, was guileless and unsus- 
picious as a child, and she at once opened her heart to 
her new acquaintances, telling them all her hopes and 
plans, and even the precise sum which she carried 
with her for the attainment of her object. 

At this last piece of intelligence the eyes of mother 
and son sparkled in a manner that would have put her 
on her guard, had she known a little more of the world. 
Indeed, one a little more acquainted with evil in its 
many shapes than poor Stamata, would have found 
reason to doubt the sincerity of her newly-made ac- 
quaintances, from the very warmth and vehemence of 
the protestations of friendship and interest with which 


suffering the keenest anguish, and also that she looked 1 they now assailed her. But she judged others by her- 
Upon the separation as tinal—and perhaps, he thought, | self; and feeling she would have done precisely the 
after the separation the keenness of her sufferings ' same had the case been reversed, she felt no surprise 


might in some degree be mitigated. : 

Had he known her secret resolution hé would cer- 
tainly have died rather than have allowed her to leave 
him; for she had resolved that if her gold could not 
purchase her father and mother from their owner, she 
would at any rate secure the liberty of one of them, by 
Offering herself as a slave in place of the one liberated. 
Such a resolution, forcing upon her all the horrors and 
ignominy of slavery, was as dreadful to Stamata as it 
would have been to any highly educated and refined 
American girl. 

The day of separation arrived. Followed by the 
Prayers and tears of those to whom she was so. dear, | 
the devoted daughter left her happy home. Her grief 
was very violent. They could not then comprehend | 
the full reason of her great agony. The trial. was over 
at last. She saw the figures of those she loved reced- 
ing in the distance, and felt that she should never see 
— Thus she went forth alone. r 3 

‘ongst the passengers who were sailing her, 
Stamata found, to her great joy, that there vs Ro 
Who lived at Gallipoli, where her parents were held, 
captive. He was now returning to the town, having 
With him his mother, a very shrewd yet pleasant look- 
_ing old woman. 


| when théy invited her, with every appearance of disin- 


terested kindness, to come to their house with them on 
arriving at Gallipoli, till such time as she could obtain 
an entrance into the palace of the wealthy merchant. 
She thankfully accepted this offer, as they promised, 
without any difficulty, to procure for her an opportu- 


expedition of some importance, 


pare the way for Stamata’s own negotiation. 


the most 


-child lost to him for so many years, 





nity of entering into the desired negotiation, probably 
with the wife of the Turk, whom the old lady knew so 
well, as he himself they believed to be absent on an 


After a most prosperous voyage, Stamata landed at 
Gallipoli with her friends, and proceeded at once to 
their house. Her impatience was now so great that 
the old Greek lady could not refuse to gratify her by 
going at once to visit the harem of the Turk, and pre- 


She was absent some hours, but she returned with 
ligence.. She had seen Sta- 
mata’s father, who had heard that there was a chance 
of his being restored to freedom with a frantic joy 
which seemed to have excluded all other sentiment, | change for 
even the natural pleasure of a parent in recovering a 


"She had also seen the principal lady of the harem, 
| who had fall authority, in the absence of the lord and 


crepit, abject old man, he uttered not one word of joy 
that he’ beheld her again, or of thanks for her noble 
sacrifice ; but he called out to her in a feeble, querulous 
tone, to intreat that she would make no delay in pro- 
curing his liberty, by paying down the necessary sum 
for his‘ransom, as surely he had waited long enough. 
It must not be denied that Stamata felt a pang of re- 
gret at this destruction of many bright day-dreams in 
which she had pictured to herself her first interview 
with her father; but happily she had commenced this 
undertaking from a high sense of duty alone, and the 
duty remained as urgent as ever, however little worthy 
her ‘surviving parent might be of her tender care. 

She followed him into the présence of the merchant’s 
wife, and was told by her that immediately on the re- 
ceipt of the ransom both father and daughter should 
be at liberty to depart. 

The old man’s eyes glistened at the word; and Sta- 
mata, hastily taking off her fey, almost tore out the 
lining in her eagerness to produce the money. What 
was her consternation on finding that it was gone, and 
& few stones substituted in its place, that she might not 
miss the weight when wearing the cap. 

For one moment, af this irreparable misfortune, Sta- 
mata almost felt her strong trust in Heaven abandon 
her; she did not, in her guilelessness, dream of sus- 
pecting her hostess of the night before, but she believed 
that, when asleep on board the vessel, it must have 
been stolen from her, 80 as to deprive her of all hope of 
recovering the sum she had so toiled to earn. , 

To add to her misery, the father, as he saw the cup 
of joy dashed from his lips, became half maddened 
with the révalsion of feéling, and uttered something 
very like a curse on his unhappy daughter. a" 

The blood rushed back to her heart as she heard it; 
but mastering her anguish, she turned to the merchant's 
wife and made one more attempt to perform her noble 
duty. She offered herself as working® #lave in ex- 
rey fforher father, = 

@ offer was accepted; the’ strong, healthy girl was 
& good substitute for the decrepit, old Bape A x was 





at least the very life of her mind and heart. '' | * 


TRYING TO DO BETTER. 

“There is no use in trying to be good,” said Alice 
Gordon, “I only grow worse and worse.” Grandma ° 
sat by the window sewing; she raised ‘her calm, placid 
face, and looked upon Alice. “1 know you will think 
I am very wicked, but I have beén tiying to be better, 
and”’— Here Alice’s voice was choked by sobs. 
“Come here, dear child,” said grandma, and she drew : 
her pet towards her and’ softly stroked her hair. 
“What is it that grieves you so?” 

“T have been very angry, and said what I ought not 
tosay. This morning I resolved, whatever might be 
the provocation, i would not lose my temper, and I 
prayed that I might have strength enough to keep the 
resolution; and yet, after all this, I have failed.” 

“Well, do not be discouraged,” said grandma. “I 
do not think you really grow worse, Alice, only you sec 
your faults more clearly, and are’ more anxious to cor- 
rect them.” of 

“If I could ever become as good as you are, grandma; 
you are always mild and amiable, never angry nor 
cross.” > 

“You do not know how often I have to reproach my- 
self. ‘Let mé téll you, for your encouragement, that 
when I was at your age I was more wilfal and more 
easily provoked to anger than you are.” : 
* Alice looked surprised upon hearing this, and said, 
“tow then did you overcome these faults >” : 

“Not all’ at once, but after much effort and many 
tears. You remember when you were learning to skate’ 
that it was difficult at first, and that sometimes you‘ 
‘had a fall.” ; in 

“Yes,” replied Alice; “but I did not mind the fall; 
it is part of the training.” Te are ° 

“Well, consider that you are heing trained in this life 
for heaveri; you must expect failures, and must not be 
idiscouraged by them. If! you ‘had said, ‘I have been 
‘trying and trying to skate, but I eannot even stand; [, 
have fallen down; there is no usein trying any more,”, 








* There is a distinction between. the slaves so calied and those 
of the harem. > 
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-them that love Him.’” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“No,” replied Alice; “I knew that I should have to 
persevere.” 


“And ‘so you must in order to lead a better. life; ev- Had they done so he would probably have beenslain at 


It was fortunate for our herg that none of the tribe rec- | 


For a long time did they struggle, the man endeav- 


ery effort you make to-day will make it easier for you once, with every refinement of savage cruelty; and| At length, however, they reached a spot some thirty 


on the morrow. Look to Jesus for help; and remem- again and again he felt thankful that he had not been 
ber the Bible has said, ‘Blessed is the man that endur- taken with,Hurricane’s rifle in his hand. 

eth temptation; for when he is tried he shall receive 

the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to tahdin, making a night’s stop on the northern shore of 
M.%.H. | Pemadumcook Lake. While they were there, a tall, 

' frightful looking figure, dressed wholly in red, stalked 
into the midst of them as they lay asleep, alarming the 
sentinels with its sudden apparition and ominous ges- 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 
A List of. Premiums for new subscribers to ion 


the Companion, together with the announcement «+ 4hammok !” they muttered, (“the devil”) as they 
of very Valuable Prizes to be given those who watched the eldritch visitor with quailing hearts. 
are the most successful in securing new names, «}{ohbammok, Hobammok!” muttered another and 
has been enclosed in each copy of the paper sent another Indian, waking up and looking at the seeming 
to its regular subscribers. 
These Premiums and Gifts exceed in number, the fires, till passing near where Ike lay, it hit him with 
variety, and value, any that we have ever offered its foot. 
for new subscribers. As inducements to obtain _ Ike started up, and seeing so fearful an object near 
9 for the paper, they are cuperior in.eve- him, bounded over the crouching bodies of his savage 
eS ee paper, y P a ,. captors, in the blind instinct of self-preservation, with- 
ry respect to those offered by any other Youth’s (1+ peing fully awake or recollecting where he was. 
Publication in the land. | After him darted the red terror, now giving utterance 
Our young friends have worked nobly for their to a maniac laugh that sounded, with its loud “tho, ho, 
favorite paper, and several thousands of them dur- ho!” singularly familiar to the flying boy, 
ing the past year secured costly premiums for the Once fairly beyond the circle of the Indians, Ike be- 
new names we were most happy to receive through gn torealize the true condition of affairs,.and to sus- 
their solicitations. We hope this year they will Pect who his pursuer was. Should it prove to be Wild 
labor with renewed zeal and energy, for the Com- undred,—and the sudden appearances and Protean 
ion will be more worthy their friendly interest impersinations of thet UnaqjEnntatis worm (fr the | 
— y y past had prepared him to expect him in any shape,—his 
in its behalf than ever before. 


: deliverance was undoubtedly at hand. — 
ka Readers will please notify us if they have some spell at least lay upon the Inflans that they 








| si 


yards or so further up the shore, and where the water | 
shoaled sufficiently to permit the man t« plant his feet | 


The Indians pursued their journey towards Mt. Ka-| for an instant to the ground. 


The moment this happened, owing to the greater re- | 


ee 


seizing hold of the oar-blade, shook it in so tiger-like 





‘ ognized him as the murderer of their chief, Hurricane, oring to reach the shore, and the shark rushing some- ‘fashion that our dandy, holding the oar more grace- 
| times in that direction, and at others in the opposite. | fully than firmly, was hurled completely overboard. 


Very much astonished he was, as indeed were all on 
board; but the old sailor grasped his lég and hanled 
him into the boat. It was observed that the veteran 
tar, as he took a second look at the satin -vest, tights 
and swallow-tail, had a broader grin upon his face than 


stance offered, the flesh instantly separated from the , was perhaps consistent with drawing room politeness, 


bones, and the shark swam off with the piece in his| This little incident took place at a small port south of 


jaws. 

He got the poor lad, who was half drowned and 
nearly insensible, safely on shore; and had assistance 
been at hand, his life might ultimately have been pre- 
served. Butthe nearest aid was sixty miles off, and the 
limb was so dreadfully wounded (the whole of the back 
portion of the leg being either torn off or separated 


fiend. Slowly and stealthily the figure moved about| from the bone,) that, carrying him before him on the 


saddle, he was obliged to travel very slowly. Worse 
than this, he had toencamp one, if not two nights, in the 
woods, before reaching the station. The poor lad died 
from tetanus or locked jaw a few days after the occur- 
rence. 

A few years ago asad occurrence took place on the 
coast south of Sydney. A vessel had been wrecked 
somewhere near Twofold Bay; all her passengers and 
the crew had escaped safely to the shore, and as they 


had recovered some provisions, and had the prospect, | 


after a few days’ travellingalong the coast, of reaching 
a settlement, they were all in high spirits. 

They had no boats, for all belonging to the vessel had 
been destroyed at the time of her wreck. 

Owing to this want, they met often with great diffi- 
culties in crossing the numerous creeks or rivers which 
fall into the sea in different parts of the coast they were 


failed to receive our Premium List and Announce- neglected togive chase to theircaptive. These thoughts’ proceeding along; being often compelled to make long 


ment of Prizes for 1867, and copies will at once be had barely time to flash through the brain of our 
forwarded by mail to their address. We shall be hero before his strange pursuer set all doubt at rest by 
happy also to supply extra copies to subscribers Shouting to him, . 
who may wish them for distribution. |_ “Run, run! Pemadumcook—good canoe! Gitchie 
Powwow!” all which Ike at once interpreted as a com- 
| mand to reach the water as soon as possible and take to 
For the Companion. the boat. 
ADVENTURES OF IKE WHITMORE. | Sure enough, there lay the canoe on the shore, and Ike 
CHAPTER VII. ' and his red friend, who had now revealed himself to be 

On the head waters of Moosehead Lake, in the miser- no other than Wild Hundred, immediately embarked 
able lodges of the Penobscots, our hero took his firet ®4 pulled with all haste away from the neighborhood 
taste of winter away from home. of the hated Walloostooks. T. B. 

_ Ashiftless, half-frozen life he led of it, you may be | sates a 

sure, for as he had cast his lot with the Indians, he was 
forced, of course, to put up with their fare. The con- | 
sciousness that he had mainly followed his own choice 
served in part to steel him against the hardships of his 
vagabond existence, and, somehow, the longer his ab- 
sence grew, the more he felt ashamed to go home. Be- 
sides, knowing that his parents supposed him to be at 
sea, he felt that they would not expect him to return 
for a long time to come. 

One day after spring had opened, Ike, with three In- 
dians, returned to the lodges after a night’s absence, in 
search of game, and, to his no small astonishment, 
found them all laid in ashes. 

On a nearer view they discover:d several squaws tied 
fast to the surrounding trees, and no less than ten In- 
dians and children lying dead and scalped upon the 
ground. The blood-thirsty Walloostooks, not succeed- 
ing in sundry attempts at retaliation on the Renobscots 
during the winter, had nursed their revenge till now, 
and dispatched a party on the war-path to waylay their 
enemy, if possible, in his camp. 

This time their attack was a complete surprise, being 
made just before day-break, when the camp was least 
guarded. Kill-Bear and his astonished people had 
barely time to seize their arms and escape to the woods 
with the loss of a few of their number and the severe | 
wounding of several others,when the Walloostooks fired | 
their lodges, and binding the captured women to serve | 
thém or be put to the torture on their return, rushed off 
in hot pursuit. 

It was but the work of a moment for Ike and his com- 
panions to cut the women’s bonds, and having done this 
they determined to follow the track of the savage en- 
emy and reconnoitre. 

Ike looked in vain for Hurricane’s rifle, which was an 


——_ +9 





GOING BAREFOOT. 


The grass is up now fresh and green, 
The sun shines bright and warm; 

I'll take my shoes and stockings off, 
I'm sure ‘twill do no harm. 

The frost has melied out the ground; 
The ice, the sleet and snow 

Have gone with winter to his den 
A long, long time ago. 





The pretty birds up in the trees, 
Now singing gay and sweet, 

Have neither sives nor stockings on 
Their nubile little teet. 

And neither have the tiny chicks 

| Which play about the yard; 

There is no mud or dampness now; 
The ground is dry and hard. * 


And I have grown a great, stout boy 
Since summer last was here; 

I don't beiieve i'll catch a cold, 
Of thisties I ve no fear. 

And what if I should stub my toe, 

rt upon a stone? 

‘Twill only hurt a little while, 

And [ll not cry nor groan. 


O dear! how soft and cool the grass, 
And velvet mosses tov; 

And look, my feet are sparkling o'er 
Witu gems of shining dew. 

I know the king upon his throne 
Wears none more bright than those, 

| Upon his royal hands and brow, 

That | wear on my toes. 





And now they're covered o'er with dust; 
I've been out in the street: 
I guess I'!l run down to the brook, 
‘That sings so clear and sweet, 
Ana wash them clean and white, again, 
‘Then dry them in the sun; 
This playing out doors barefoot, boys, 
Is the rarest kind of fun. 
Mus. Anniz E. H. Toomsox. 


| ————— Oe 


GOSSIP ABOUT SHARES. 


Last week I mentioned the tragical death of a convict, 
who, while bathing in the harbor of Sydney, was seized 





excellent weapon and highly prized by him as a trophy. 
The squaws told him that’ Honkawee had taken it with 
her in her flight. Forced to content himself with Red- 
arm’s old gun, he set off with the three Indians on his 
perilous march. 
Noon passed and night came on before they discov- 
ered any living friend or foe, but the dead that lay along 


by a ground shark. Another case, somewhat similar, | 


took place in a remote part of the coast of Australia. 
Unlike the last casg, the victim was not an outcast 
from society, a convict loosed from his chains for a few 
moments, but a young and fair lad, the pride of his fond 
mother, who had, by a singular fatality, lost her hus- 
band and several other members of her family by 


the trail showed them that the Walloostooks had made drowning, and a friend and school-fellow of the writer 
their vengeance sure. | of this article. , 

A short consultation decided them to wait inambush,' He was riding in the lonely bush in’company with 
and, should the victorious Indians return that way, to one servant; from one cattle station to another, if I re- 
seize a possible opportunity to shoot a number of them member aright. The road lay for a considerable dis- 
from their concealment. | tance algng the banks of what is termed in the mapa 

Accordingly, selecting a place by the bed of a small river; but which is, in fact, an arm of the sea. He was 
brook that ran into the Moosehead, where a heavy fall about twelve years of age; and, as would be expected 
of timber and brushwood had made a sort of abattis, from a lad fresh from school, finding himself on horse- 
the four crept under cover and lay down. , back, about to proceed to a spot where he would have 

After an hour or two, hearing no signs of an approach- & plenty of shooting and kangaroo hunting, as well as 
ing foe, Ike, feeling very thirsty, ventured out, and walk- riding after wild cattle, he was in very high spirits. 
ing a little distance up the bed of the rivulet, stooped| The day was very hot; and when, at a turn of the 
down to drink. | road, he found himself on the very verge of the cool 

Hardly had he taken his first draught when he felt blue water,no wonder he felt inclined to bathe. The 
himself seized by the arms with a terrific gripe, and, servant, however, reminded him that they had sixty 
springing up with a vain effort to break away, saw that miles yet to ride, and should lose no time; he resolved, 
he had fallen into the hands of a powerful Walloostook therefore, to bathe his feet only, which were very hot. 
Intdian. He dismounted, as did also the man; and pulling off 

It was useless to struggle, and Ike resigned himself to his shoes and stockings, seated himself on a flat ledge 
his bad fortune, determined to escape by stratagem, or of rock, where the water was very deep, and dipped his 
lose his life in the attempt, rather than suffer the tortur- feet in. It was much the same as if a person suspended 
ing death which he believed to be in store for him, his feet over the side of a boat when in deep water. 
Repeatedly, however, did he whistle signals to his red His head was turned towards the man, with whom he 
brethren, but they either did not or could not take any was at the moment speaking, when a small ground 
notice of them. | shark, about five feet long, rose suddenly, and seizing 

The Walloostooks were on their return march, and him by the calf of the leg, dragged him off the rock into 
Ike’s captor was soon joined by others. Finding that the water. 
their female prisoners had escaped, they passed the Pe-| The man had seen the fish rise; but so rapidly was 
nobscot camp, tarrying there only long enough to in- | the poor lad seized, that ere he could spring forward to 
dalge in some demonstrations of rage, and by morning grasp him, the shark had already born him shrieking 


circuits to go round these, or to reach a spot where they 
could wade across them. 

All difficulties, however, of this nature had now 
nearly been surmounted—they were not far from the 
settlement; but one more creek remained to cross, and 
then they would be within reach of assistance and sym- 
pathy from their fellow-creatures. 


| 
Upon the arrival of the whole party at the borders of 


this inlet, as usual, two of the men, carrying poles in 
their hands, entered it, to ascertain beforehand whether 
or not it was fordable for the whole number. And 
their comrades, seeing the pioneers reach the middle of 
the creek without the water rising above their waist, 
prepared to follow in a body, when suddenly one of 
their guides, uttering a loud shriek, disappeared head- 
long beneath the surface. 

His comrade, who was only a few yards off, turned 
his head to ascertain the cause; but he was instantly 
seized, and the agonized spectators gazed on, unable in 
the least to aid their unfortunate companions, who were 
being torn to pieces before their eyes. 

For some few minutes the rushing play of fins and 
tails, glancing in all directions, with now and then por- 
tions of the remains of the unhappy victims, was inces- 
sant; but fresh assailants crowded to the spot, and soon 
nothing but aripple here, and a slight splash there, in- 
dicated the locality as one where so fearful a tragedy 
had been so lately enacted. 

Terrible instances are all these of the ferocity and 
deadly cunning of this atrocious monster. We will fin- 
ish this article with the mention of one other slight in- 
cident connected with this “‘sea lawyer,” as the sailors 
term him, of a less melancholy termination than those 
adduced. ba 

A merry party of us were once ona calm evening 
pulling across a bay in a whale-boat. We were pro- 
ceeding to a dinner-party, in fact, and of course were all 
dressed in our best, as the phrase is. 

Amongst our number was a would-be sailor, who 
wished to impress upon the uninitiated an overwhelm- 
ing sense of his nautical abilities. 


steer a whale-boat. 


Now it must be remembered that the boat employed 
in the South Sea fishing isa very different affair from : 


He seized every op- | 
portunity of “showing off;” and amongst his other am- | 
bitious notions, he wished it to be believed that he could sleep. 


Sydney. 





For the Companion. 
TRY IT FOR YOURSELVES. 


T like to look over the “Sports and Pastimes” in the 
Companion, and wish I could add something to amuse 
or puzzle the readers who are interested in this column, 
But the truth is, 1 can rarely guess a conundrum, un. 
less it be very simple. The moment one is proposed 
every idea forsakes me, and I seem to lose the power 

, of thought; but, unwilling to own my stupidity, I al- 
ways try to look bright and interested, as if just ready 
to say something, until after the proper time for wait- 
ing, relief comes, and I breathe again. 

My brother Harry shames me in that way, for he 
often makes a conundrum which is tolerably good, for 

a little fellow. 

He asked me the other day “Why a good dinner was 
like the city of Washington ?” As usual, I failed to see 
any resemblance, and he said, “Why, can’t you see 
that? It’s because it’s capital!” And, by the way, I 
| heard a “capital” conundrum lately, which 1 don’t be- 
lieve you have seen, and remembering my own misery, 
I will add the answer. “When can a man be said to be 
a horrible cannibal?” When he eats his marmalade 
on bread. (Mamma-laid.) What a picture that sug. 
gests to a vivid imagination! 

But in looking over a book on “philology”—a hard 
word which means nothing but the study of words, 
their origin, and how to use them—I find a curious 
idea, which has entertained me and I hope will be 
quite new to you, also. 

An odd man, Dr. Withers by name, suggests the idea 
of writing a complete history of the world with the aid 
of only one verb—to get. This may seem impossibie, 
but you can express a great deal in this way if once 
you get about it. 
| Indeed, the word is used too often for elegance. How 
often we hear “I have got it,” when the got is not needed 
at all. 

A late number of the Companion gives an account of 
Paganini’s wonderful performances upon a single string. 
: Some wicked punster called his delighted and aston- 
ished audience “a pack o’ ninnies;” but neither he 
nor we care for that. We cannot hope to make a 
| wooden shoe discourse sweet music and rejoice the 
heart of some love-lorn maiden, but we can all try the 

same plan with one word, and the effeet will be better 
‘than you expect. 

“For instance, a Yorkshire peasant on the witness 
stand in a case of manslaughter gave the following ev- 
idence, which is queer enough, but gives a clear idea 

| of the whole affair: ““Well, your honor,” said he, “he’d 

a stick, and he’d a stick, and he struck he, and he 

struck he; and if he’d hit he as hard as he hit he, he'd 

a killed he, and not he he.” . 
| Dr. Withers gives us an example in the following 

letter of his use of the word got : 

“I got on horseback within ten minutes after I got 


your letter. When I got to Canterbury I got a chaise 
for town; but I got wet through before ot to Canter- 


bury, and I have got such a cold as I shall not be able - 


to get rid of in a hurry. 
th to the treasury about noon, but first of all I got 
{shaved and dressed. I soon got into the secret of get- 
ting a memorial before the board, but I could not get an 
: answer then; however, I got intelligence from the mes- 
senger that I should most likely ge¢ one the next morn- 
ing. As soon as I got back to “ inn I g.¢ my sup- 
r and got to bed. It was not long before I got to 
hen I got up in the morning I got my break- 
fast, and then I got myself dressed, that I might get 
out in time to ge¢ an answer to my memorial. As soon 
as I got it I got into the chaise, and got to Canterbury 
‘by three and about tea time I got home. I have got 


other boats; and, in particular, it is steered in a differ- | nothing for you, and 80, adieu.” 


ent manner, a long oar being employed, which projects | 


Of course I wanted to try; and as I had gota little 





they were well on their way towards their own hunting- away. The servant leaped into the water, and with 
ground. | difficulty succeeded in reaching and taking hold of the 

They had several other captives besides Ike, over boy; for when a shark has a large body in its jaws, it 
whom the closest watch was kept. generally rushes to and fro on the surface of the water. 


| 
\ 


from the stern; whereas, in common boats, of course, as tired of this word, I took teok, and take pleasure in 
every one knows, a rudder and tiller of wood or ropes ' copying my effort for you to laugh over, though I took 
are used. great pains with it. 

In steering the whale-boat the helmsman stands up,! Last autumn I took a voyage to London. We took 
grasping the handle of the steering oar in one hand, bal- the cars for New York in ‘November; we there took 
ancing himself gracefully as the boat rises and falls on lodgings at the Astor House, and took time for prep® 
the seas; and it requires great skilland dexterity to keep ' ration. We took great pains to find a good steamer, 
so long a lever, projecting as it does from the stern of took staterooms on board, took leave of our friends, and 
the boat for twenty feet, from suddenly (when struck ' took our departure on the 25th of the month. On ar 
by a wave, for instance) acting in a forcible manner riving in London we took a carriage, which took us 
against the person who holds it. the American Hotel. There we took rooms, and being 

In calm weather, of course, and when the water is tired, took two hours for rest; we then ‘ook supper, af 
smooth, a child might steer a whale-boat; but the ter which we took a walk, and took a survey of the city- 
pseudv-nautical I have mentioned, I verily believe, | We accidentally took the wrong street, but a policemal 
thought he could steer one in a gale of wind. took pains to set us right and took us back to our hotel, 

At any rate he could not resist the opportunity which | for which he took no pay. We then took a night’s rest, 
smooth water, no wind, and, what was of greater con- | and in the morning took time to dress. Father took off 
sequence to him, I believe, a select party of spectators | his beard himself, and I took a book for amusement 
to witness his performance, offered for the exhibition | while the servant took care of my room. We then 
of his skill; and he offered to relieve the old sailor who. took breakfast, and immediately took a cab for the 
was steering of the task. . bank. 

The tar looked for a moment at the satin vest, tights| We took with us our letters of credit, but on entering 
and swallow-tail of the applicant, and sniffed the air as | the bank we took notice that the officers took no’foreig 
if to ascertain what breeze brought the scent of the Faw | drafts till they took dinner. We therefore took & drive 
de Cologne to his nostrils, and then, without a word, re-| to the tower to take a look at its antiquities. The 
signed the oar. keeper took his key, and opening the door, took us ove 

Iam not aware if any of the party wished for’ some | the building. He took great pleasure in pointing oat 
accident to supervene, to take the conceit out of the as- | the curiosities till we thoughtlessly took some ‘ 
pirant; certainly none expected any thing of the sort. | things in our hands, to take a nearer view of them, > 
And yet a calamity did overtake the purposed diner-| which he took great offence, and took up his cané 
out when in the height of his glory, at the very moment | beat us. We took warning from his actions, took to 0 
that, while the boat in reality was “steering itself,” as | heels, and took ourselves out of his reach; but in our 
the term is, he was deluding himself into the belief that | flight the police officers took us for thieves, and 
he was its unerring guide. means to arrest us. They then fook us to prison, % 

The blade of the steering oar; unlike those of the pull-| the jailor took us under his care. We took nd 
ing ones, was bound round with s broad band of bright | measures to inform our friends, who took counsel 
copper, to strengthen it, I presume, and keep it from | our immediate relief. ae | 
splitting. Here I took a long breath and gave up the a 

This copper band, as the boat glided over the surface |forgot to say that we were “took sick” soon Be 
of the water, by its glistening quality attracted the no- left New York, which took away the pleasare © 

_ tice of a “tiger shark,” as it is called, (a species of the : voyage. 
common ground shark,) which rushed tpwards, and Now perhaps you may like 





to try what you can 4 
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with this novel style of writing. It will be a good ex- 
cise for some quiet evening, when you have nothing 
netter to do. Kater 8. 





For the Companion. 
THE FIRST CIGAR. 

Master Edwin Scott was in his fifteenth year, and 
was, beside, one of those precocious boys who fancy 
pemselves old people while they are yet in their teens. 
gaving been well cared for at home, and suitably edu- 
ated for his years, he was not only agentlemanly lad 
shis deportment, but his face and features were ex- 

ive of refinement and amiability. He was regard- 
i, therefore, a8 & handsome, well-bred lad, whom peo- 
ple jooked after admiringly, as he passed through the 
eet in which he lived, and good-naturedly predicted 
pat he would grow up to be an ornament in society. 

Master Edwin Scott, we regret to say, was aware of 
| his good points, and he made the most of them. 
the only fault he found with himself was, that he was 

: not old enough. He saw whiskered and moustached 
} pasiness men smoking cigars and walking with canes, 
ind he fancied’ that if any thing could improve his own 

nal appearance it would be a cane and cigar. And 
ye believe we are not going too far when we assert that 























lp be able to sport these with the nonchalance of old 
pen, he would have been willing to wear their wrink- 
3 jes and grey hairs. 
8 Among Scott’s acquaintances was a dry goods clerk 
. sho had been initiated into city vices. Meeting this 
I friend one day in the street, he was invited by him 
“s take a cigar.” He blushingly replied that he didn't 
oke, aremark that was met with great good-nature 
. by the clerk, who gave him an amusing experience, 
le ine result of his own maiden effort in the use of 
g- abacco. ; 

Master Edwin could not resist the gentle sarcasm of 
rd isfriend. He accepted the cigar, and having lighted 
is it, the two proceeded up town. 
nA Whiff followed whiff, and young Scott felt uncom- 
be nonly happy as he saw the earnest glances bestowed 

pon him by passers-by. It seemed as if the moment 
ae hat cigar rested between his lips he became an object 
‘id interest to ladies and gentlemen. He fancied that 
ie, h lady exclaimed, “What an elegant man!” and that 
108 ihe gentlemen inquired of each other, “Who is that fine 

low, with the cigar in his mouth?” Unconsciously 
oe tipped his cap on one side, and assuming as well as 
ied , was able the airs of an old smoker, pretended not to 

otice the attention he elicited. 
: of While Master Edwin walks up town, let us listen to 
ng. he remarks of those whose attention he attracts. 
ia Lady-What a misfortune that so fine a lad should 
he eady indulge in that ruinous habit! 
e8 Gent—Look at that little puppy! It is easy enough 
the to see where he will end. 
the Old man—There is neighbor Scott’s son. He little 

otter nows the habits Edwin is forming, poor man! 

Young lady—Faugh! If there isn’t young Ed. Scott 
neie th a cigar. Was there ever any thing so ridiculous! 
sev. Doctor—A fine fellow going to ruin! softening of the 
idea brain, paralysis, insanity and death at forty. 
he'd Gambler—There’s a lad; I'll spot him. 

i he Old lady—Alas! The first step to moral and mental 
, gradation ! 

- Master Edwin Scott at length becomes dizzy and 

wing int. The first cigar is only half consumed, but his 

uusea is perfect. Ghostly pale, and under the im- 
tan ession that all Broadway has suddenly commenced 
- hirling around like a top, he leans against a lamp 
inter- ost. He listens to the ridicule of his companion and 
sable two or three of his acquaintances who have joined 
I got m. He sees old ladies look pityingly at him, and 
f get- young ladies laughing with that peculiar school-girl 
get an iggle which irritates the nerves of older men than 

> mes- ter Scott, and he feels—well, we will not try to de- 
- ibe any thing so mean as the sensation he experi- 
to oe 
abe At that moment a city missionary who knew the boy, 
ht get id in passing noticed his condition, took him by the 
bes mand said, “Young man, you begin to understand 
ve got ow why smoking is called a filthy, nauseous habit. 
fourealize how unnatural must be the condition of 
a little hat mind and body which is constantly under its influ- 
sure in mee. Are you willing thus to poison yourself? Re- 
1 I took ember, too, that to indulge in cigars will cost you 
, BePore money than you probably can afford to spend. 
Te took tently the excitement of tobacco will lead to the ex- 
re tvok Mement of rum-drinking, and you will bea peevish, 
prep [ious palsied old man! Master Edwin Scott, will it 
teamer, ” Fe, Cc. W. F. 
da, and ors 
On ar METEORIC STARS. 
kus to Although the shower of stars expected on the morn- 
d being § of Nov. 13th or 14th disappointed by its insignifi- 
pper, af te those who were hoping to witness a grand mete- 


ie display ; yet a sufficient number of these brilliant 
ors appeared, to show that the astronomers were 
madly correct in the calculations, by which they 
led to announce the time of their appearance. As 
Person is now interested in this subject, a few 
is about meteors may be acceptable to our read- 
Shooting stars are generally small bodies of 

*, Or metallic iron, which are supposed to revolve 
‘t around the earth or the sun. Sometimes their 


they are drawn toward our planet. When a me- 


meet the orbit of the earth, and when this is the’ 


says a hundred of his own servants prostrated them- 
selves upon the floor, groaning, and praying, and scream- 
ing “that the world was on fire!” 

Sometimes these meteors, or fragments of them, reach 
the earth. These fragments are called aerolites, and 
are generally liquified by the intense heat, but some- 
times they fall in masses of stone called meteoric iron, 
specimens of which are preserved in the different muse- 
ams of the world. Their composition differs from that 
of any other known substance. 

The luminous displays occasioned by meteors were 
regarded with superstitious awe by the ancients, who 
were believers in signs and omens. It is interesting to 
read descriptions of the forms that these have assumed 
upon various occasions—sometimes they have been seen 
in minute lines, sometimes in flaming swords, pillars 
of fire, fiery dragons, crosses, fiery flames, globes of 
fire, towers of fire, spears, flames, horses and chariots. 
Occasionally, but rarely, the balls of fire have been col- 
ored, as green and red. Indeed, they have assumed 
such fantastic shapes that it is hardly to be wondered 
at that they have been associated by the ignorant and 
superstitious with anticipations of evil. 
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For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 


A group of gentlemen sat late one afternoon at the 
table of one of the principal hotels in Malta. It wasa 
large apartment with white-washed walls, as is the cus- 
tom in warm climates. The heavy jalousies were partly 
raised to admit the evening breeze, which came lan- 
guidly in at the casement. They were old friends, who 
had unexpectedly met after many years’ separation. 
The conversation was upon the various adventures 
which they had encountered since they had last seen 
each other in their native land. One tale interested 
me so much that I will try to narrate it as faithfully 
as possible in the words of the speaker: 

“I joined the ship Wellfleet,” said he, “at Singa- 
pore, bound for Bombay. She was loaded with cotton, 
rice, and various other articles, which the captain, who 
was part owner, wished to sell when we reached our 
destination. The cotton had been packed by steam- 
pressure, in order to leave as much space as possible 
for the remainder of the cargo. Over it lay the rice in 
bags, and above that the miscellaneous articles belong- 
ing to the captain. 

“This gentleman was a thorough seaman, as were 
also the first and second mates and carpenter—I can- 
not say so much for the boatswain, who was surly and 
morose, and afterwards played us a very mean trick. 
“Every thing seemed to be going on well till the fifth 
day out, when the second mate reported water in the 
hold, and the pumps choked with rice. We had had 
an uncommonly fine breeze, and had made rapid prog- 
ress, and I had already been making arrangements 
with John Brand (who was our second mate, and who. 
intended to leave the ship at Bombay,) to accompany 
me into the upper part of the country, where I wished 
to visit those fine ruins which still remain of its ancient |- 
glory. 

“The affair was serious, as you may imagine,” con- 
tinued my friend. ‘The carpenter was sent down to ex- 
amine and reported the ship leaking badly from strain- 
ing; the cotton swollen, and that the rice, probably 
from the pressure above it, had broken from the bags 
and had choked the pumps. The cotton, as I have 
said, had been packed by steam, and the ship, being old, 
had sprung her seams and was leaking badly at every 


“It was a matter to be decided at once. There was 
no reason for hesitation. There was, in fact, no hope 
for us save to abandon the ship and trust in our last 
resort to the boats. 

“It was now sunset, and fortunately the weather was 
calm, with a fitful breeze from the south-west. The 
ship would hold out yet a day longer, and it was de- 
cided that we should make our preparations as thor- 
oughly as possible, and in the early morning leave the 
ship. ‘We were to get as much sleep as possible,’ said 
the captain; and so, after selecting the most valuable 
part of our luggage, which was to consist of a change 
of linen, our papers and money, we turned in, resolved 
to follow the captain’s advice, if possible! It was hard 
work, though, and I really do not think I caught a wink 
of sleep that night. 

“At five the next morning we were on deck. There 
would yet be an hour to sunrise, and all was dark and 
deathly still. The ship rocked heavily on the long, 
swelling waves, not & soul was to be seen save our little 
group of five. — 


“Where are the boats?” cried he. Ah, where were 
they! Boats and crew, (they were all Lascars) with the 
treacherous boatswain, had disappeared. The boat- 
swain had had the watch from twelve, when the se¢- 
ond mate had turned. in to get a little rest, and in the 
darkness they had silently fied to leave us to our fate. 

“For a moment there was a feeling of terrible de- 


“ ‘Not so bad,’ cried the captain; ‘there’s Johnny’s 
boat for us yet. It’s small enough, but I guess it will 
do for five.’ 

“ ‘And a keg of bread and water, besides,’ added the 
maate. : 

« ‘Come, Mr. Cooper,’ said the captain to me, ‘do not 





enters the earth’s atmosphere it flies with such 
‘ity that great friction is excited, and it is either 
the ed or becomes completely enveloped in flames. 


"pposed to appear at intervals of thirty-three years, 
tbout three times during each hundred years. The 
happened in 1833, and was so brilliant in come 
f the country as to alarm many persons, who 
the world was coming to an end. 
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meteoric shower that was expected on the 14th | 


give up. We must only content ourselves with our 
money, and such papers as we cannot leave. We shall 
be crowded as it is, and a man will give up any thing 


‘coast, and worse still on the Nicobar Islands, which 


-shirts, and saturating them with the rain, wrung the 


well through. On the seventeenth we struck a rapid 


_ an English face, and feel the clasp of an English hand. 


“Suddenly the captain gave a loud exclamation. |. 





for his life. Now, my men, we must get up that boat 
and work hard.’ 


which he was taking home to his son in Bombay, and ' 
had been sent to him by an old merchant in Singapore, 
for whom Johnny had been named. 





Sentleman who was an eye-witness to the display on 

casion informs us that the meteors burat in the air 
Upon the earth, like rockets; and that, child as he 
was, he was so terrified by their appearance that 





hid 
ie? bok ar a, @ bed and nothing could induce him 
nee Y accounts of the terror produced by that shower 
of “ill on record, and are very amusing to those who 
tai ‘and how useless such fears are. The horror of 


at the South wasso great, that one writer 


“To work we went; the boat was quickly on deck, its | 


; Seams caulked as rapidly as desperate men could do it, 
‘the ship’s bulwark removed, and in two hours’ time 


the little skiff sat quietly on the waters by our side. 


| Bread and water were put in, a compass, spy-glass and | 
| quadrant added, and we stepped sadly in, and, as the 


ship was now completely water-logged, pushed off as 

rapidly as possible. ; 
“We had determined in council the night_before to 

make our way towards the nearest point of the Indian 


“The beat to which the captain. referred was one! vod ill 


shore. It would no doubt have been nearer to have re- 
turned, but both the captain and mates had a fear that 
we should have fared indifferently well on the Sumatra 


were some two hundred miles on our south-east, for 
there were ugly stories (true or not) of cannibals, and 
the captain said he ‘had rather be buried in the ocean 
than in the stomach of a savage.’ 

“You can imagine,” continued Mr. Cooper, “what we 
underwent, as we were obliged to submit to all the de-_ 
grees of short allowance in bread and water, till we 
were at last restricted to a couple of biscuits and a half 
pint of water per day, and even that would last but for 
a short time. I remember our first shower. Never 
rain was such a blessing before. We stripped off our 


grateful water into our parched mouths, 

“It was now the twelfth day. Five days more we 
suffered, rowing in a hot sun, and having but one bis- 
cuit for each man’s share, and dipping our bodies over 
the boat’s side to allay the burning thirst that tor- 
mented us. On the fourteenth the first mate sprang 
over the side in delirium, and, poor fellow, we never 
recovered him. On the fifteenth we thought we saw a 
boat at a distance, but could make no signals. On the 
sixteenth we gave up in despair; our biscuit was gone, 
but another shower came and refreshed us, and wet us 


current, and before evening it drove our boat on shore. 

“It was a low, white, sandy beach, strown with 
pieces of drift wood and strange-looking fish. A small 
village under a grove of cocoa trees bordered the beach. 
“The villagers were already crowding around us. They 
seemed to be friendly, and brought us rice and a strong 
drink, made from the cocoa fruit. It was very nauseat- 
ing, but it restored our strength. 

“Tuat night we slept with grateful hearts, and the 
next morning, by signs and a few pieces of gold, we in- 
duced the chief of the village to guide us across the 
country, to an English frontier station. Or journey 
was difficult, owing to our weakness and the savage 
state of the country, but we were kindly treated and at 
length reached the station, thankful to see once more 


Every kindness was showered upon us, and soon after 
we reached Calcutta, from whence Brand and I crossed 
the country to Bombay. And now, my friends, I am 
on my way home, well satisfied with wandering. 

“T must not forget to say that we gave Johnny a fine 
boat to make up for the one that had so gallantly 
served us in our great need; and that he has given it 
the name of the ‘Noble Adventure.’” w. 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

Ne other receipt is given. 
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LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


Harry Field was a Sunday scholar. One Sunday 
morning his teacher taught the boys in his class this 
verse: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;” and 
afterwards he read two or three short stories, to show 
them how many ways there are in which poor children 
may show their love for others. Then he asked them 
to try and see, during the coming week, what little 
deed of kindness they could do. 

Harry ran home after school and sat down by the 
hearth to warm his feet, for it-was a cold day. He 
gazed thoughtfully into the blazing fire. His grand- 
mother was seated at her small table with the Bible be- 
fore her; but she noticed Harry’s serious face. 

“What are you thinking about, my boy ?” said she. 

Harry looked up and blushed a little, as though he 
had rather not tell; so she said nothing further. Harry 
was careful to do every thing he could for his grand- 
mother’s comfort. He drew the water, split the wood, 
and always kindled the fire before she was up in the 
morning; and if she was ill no one could have been 
more kind than he. There was nothing he could do 
more than he did already for her. 

He went to bed that night afraid that he should not 
find a way to help any one during the coming week; 
but he was quite mistaken. : 

Monday morning was bitterly cold; but Harry was 
up early and about his work, and at half-past eight 
o’clock he was on his way to day school. 

Old Roger’s cottage was an humble place, but it was 
very dear te him, because it was the home where he 
had lived ever since he conld remember. Old Roger 
was a good man; but God had seen fit tv afflict him in 
many ways. His wife and children hud been taken 
away by the hand of death, and now-he wus left alone, 
often suffering greatly from pain, and not very able to 
work for his daily bread. 

Harry Field always passed the cottage on his way to 
school; but it had never occurred to him that he might 
do something for Roger until this very Monday morn- 
ing. The old man was out before the door with his 
axe, trying to chop a log of wood to build his fire; but 
his hands were so cold that he often had to stop 
and put them in his coat pockets to get a little warmth. 
Harry paused and pulled off his cap, and his eyes spar- 
kled with pleasure, 

“Won't you let me help you split that log, Mr. 

r?” said he, 
“Bless your little heart!” said the old man, “you 
don’t wy stout enough. I'll try and get along by 


myself. 

“I split all grandmother’s wood,” said Harry, “and 
she has some as hard as that. I’m going to school now, 
but at noon I'll run down here and try my hand at 

ours.” 

“No, don’t do that, 
you lose the sport of sliding down hill just for the sake 
of helping an old man like me!” 





boy. I shouldn’t like to have | So’ 


and it used to burn so in our pockets that we ex- 
changed it for toys and candies as quickly as possible. 

We lived in a brick house in the city, and the third 
story back room over the hall was our play-room. 
Here we were “monarchs” indeed, and sawed, ham- 
mered, scrubbed, and did whatever we pleased. 
I well remember how the baby-house was built. 
Jane was our carpenter. She hunted upa nice, clean 
soap-box, cut two windows and a door.on one side, 
hung the door on leather hinges, and took the meusure 
of the space to the glazier, who cut us beautiful panes 
of glass for the windows. We nailed down a gay piece 
of drugget on the floor, put a few tacks on the walls for 
pictures, and arranged the furniture at our leisure. 
This was the living room. 
The chairs cost us one cent apiece; had high hacks, 
four pegs for legs, and were painted yellow. The ta- 
bles were red, about three inches square, and cost four 
cents. 
Our dresser was on the side wall, and the little pans 
looked cunning enough hanging on their respective 
pegs. A small pasteboard box, stood up on end, with 
pastehoard shelves, held our dishes. 
Stoves were not made small enough for our use, nor 
cheap enough for our purses. Those you would think 
a respectable size were curiosities to us, and we lftardly 
dared'to price them. 
But we had little andirons—a present from some- 
body—and on them we | one chips of wood, made be- 
lieve cook, and prepared meals for the doll family. 
Grace had an idea that a real fire would be an im- 

rovement; so one day she turned over the bench, put 
fh the necessary fuel, touched the match, and soon we 
had a glorious blaze. Mother happened to open the 
door just in time to save the bench and give us a well- 
deserved scolding. After that, we did our cooking in 
the kitchen; cutting out wonderfal cakes and biscuits 
with the top of the pepper-box, and mixing up dough 
that made the blackest kind of bread. 
Bat I must go back to the baby-house. Another soap 
or candle box set on top of the first one, with three 
windows and no door, made the parlor; and here ail 
that was pretty and cunning in the way of ornament 
was collected. We ransacked the house. 
A hole in the floor, with pasteboard stairs, made a 
convenient passage way to the lower floor, and the dolls 
made frequent use of it. For this room it was necessa- 
ry to have better furniture, and Santa Claus generally 
contributed somewhat from his store. I had a sofa 
made of tin, and painted in imitation of mahogany and 
hair cloth; and Jane had arocking chair in the same 
style. 
For six cents we purchased a fancy pewter grate with 
mantel attached ; and Grace actually gave eighteenpence 
for a tiny little cradle, and we thought we were made! 
We were just as happy with these rough materials, 
using our own ingenuity to supply any lack, as we 
would have been with unlimited pocket-money and ev- 
ery wish gratified. 

caniansesdliabipeaisilehapacle 

TueEre is a whole sermon in the saying of an old Per- 
sian: “In all thy quarrels leave open the door of con- 
ciliation.” We should never forget it. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c, 





Wanted---A Rhyme. 


I'm a substance metallic called 
seeks me by means called a ...... 
makes me a centre called ...... 
F. brings me in front, saying ...... 
G. bathes me in blood, crying .. 
L. gathers up knowledge called 
M., insatiate, petitions for ...... 

N. placed in the Thames dubs me 


B. 
Cc. 





our wear ...... 
Y. the old time long past, christened 
Don't you wish that my puzzie was 
Your ruffied repose to rest ...... 
T'll just vex your patience no 


3. 
European sea, 
seaport of Russia. 
celebrated mountain. 
. A town in Tipperary, Ireland. 
The initials form an object of interest, and the finais its recep} 
tacle. 


4. 


I am composed of 11 letters, 
My 1, 2, 6 is an animal. 

My 7,8, 9, 1L is used by sailors. 
My 10, 4, 5, 3, LL is a command. 
My whole has four syllables. 


My whole's a word of letters five. 
I'm tound both far and near; 

Behead me, and [ am a sound 
That strikes upon the ear. 

My tail cut off, a wane 

ost useful to mankin 

Behkead again, my tail replace, 

A unit you will find. 


Curtail once more, andIamleft . 
A very little word; 
A preposition sometimes found, 
An adverb often heard. 
Conundrums. 
What is the difference between an auction and sea-sickness? 
One is the sale of effects, the other the effects of a sail. 
Why is Athens like a worn out shoe? Because it once had a 
lon. * 


A 
A 
A 


ase 


x 


now comes, 
a; 


Why ought s greedy man wear a plaid waistcoat? To keep a 
check upon his stomach. 





But Harry did not mind that. He ran off to school; 
and when he was at liberty, while the other boys were 
laughing and shouting at their play, he went back to 
old r’s cottage and went to work with a right 


That was one little deed of kindness, but it led to 
many others; for all the winter through Harry found 
many ways of helping old Roger, or reading to him in 
his great -bound Bible.—Child's Companion. 


———__~@9———————— 
OUEB BABY-HOUSE. 
ver and ever so many years ago, when I was a little 
, there were no y-made baby-houses, nor any 
such beautiful furniture as there is now-a-days. Even 
ff there had been, we children never could have bought 
any, as our allowance of pocket-money was not as 


| as it might have been had we been more fond of 


needle. We were paid fur hemming towels, sheets and 
napkins; and in that way collected quite a little fand, 
which we were allowed to spend just as we pleased; 


Why should young ladies make good rifle volunteers? Because 
, they are accustomed to bare arms. 


| .When is literary work like smoke? When it comes in volumes. 


| Why is a piece of sterile ground like a certain toi'et article? 
Because it's fare soil, (bear's oll.) . 


When is a carpenter like a circumstance? When he alters 
cases 


When did Abraham sleep five in a bed? When he slept with 
his forefathers. 


What ailments are policemen most afflicted with? With felens 


on their 


Of what trade is the sun? A tanner. 
When is the best time to read the book of nature? 
tamn turns (he leaves. 
“birds in their little nests agree?"! Because they'd fall 
_ out if they didn't, 
Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 


1. Some boys and are always seeing signs abd wonders, 
Bum-boys and girls—R-awi-weighs-C in G-signs-&-1 doz 

2. Battle of Tippecanve. 
Drum head 


3. b 
4. Beast-east-as. 
6. Adamant. 


When an- 


' 
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For the Companion. 
CONFESSION OF WRONG. 

If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins. 

The Apostle John wrote these words, but they are 
God’s words, because the Holy Spirit moved John to 
write them, They teach a duty, and give a promise. 
The duty is confession, the promise is forgiveness. 

I want to urge the duty, confession. It is a hard 
duty; sometimes a very hard duty. If to men it is 
hard, and if to God, till the heart is hambled, it is hard. 
But I will give some reasons why every one should 
make confession of known wrong. 

First, Because he injures his soul by not confessing. 
John was a bright, happy, and generally good boy. 
One morning he started early for school, and, taking 
his ball from his pocket, Went tossing it along before 
him. Ashe came near the school-house he gave his 
ball a toss, and instead of hitting the brick wall as John 
intended it should, it hit and broke a pane of glass in 
one of the front windows. Picking up his ball, John 
looked all around him and saw that no,one was in 
sight, so he said,— 

“I will go away, and return when it is school time 
and go in with the other boys. Then no one will sus- 
pect me.” 

So John ran down street and met some school-mates, 
and returned with them just in season for school to 
begin. He went in and took his seat. After the open- 
ing exercises of the morning the teacher said,— 

“T see that a pane of glass has been broken in one of 
the front windows. Does any one know who broke it ?” 

There was noreply. John knew, and he knew that 
no one else knew. He felt that he ought to confess it, 
but he did not like to. Sohe kept silence. That night 
when he went to bed he thought of the broken glass, 
and wished he had told that he broke it. 

The next morning, when John came in sight of the 
sahoo)-house, there was the broken pane, the first thing 
that he saw, and he was sorry he had not made con- 
fession. 

When the school was opened again the teacher said,— 

“TI have no doubt some boy here knows who broke 
the window in the school-house. Will any one tell ?” 

He waited a moment, but all was silent. John said 
to himself,— 

“TI wish I had told yesterday; but as I didn’t then, I 
shall look foolish to do it now.” 

So he remained silent. And the next morning when 
he came to school a new pane of glass had been put in, 
and he was relieved, and resolved to think no more 
about it. And he did soon forget it. But John had 
injured his own soul. He had made a wound on it the 
scar of which would remain as long as he lived. 

Do you know that the soul may be wounded and 
scarred just as the body sometimes is ? 

A boy once had a new pocket-knife. It was very 
bright and very sharp. He was whittling a stick with 
it, when the blade glanced and cut his hand badly. 
For some days it was bound up, and it finally healed 
over so that the bandage was taken off, and it wag well. 
But though it was all healed over, the scar remained, 
and could be seen when he had grown up to be a man. 

Just so John, by refusing to confess, when he knew 
that he ought to, made a wound on his soul, the scar 
of which remained as long as he lived. And some 
boys are making such wounds on their souls every day, 
till they are all covered over with scars. If John had 
confessed that he broke the glass, the teacher might 
have cautioned him against carelessness, and required 
him to pay for putting in the new pane. But he had 
better have paid for putting in a hundred new panes of 
glass, than have refused to confess what he knew he 
ought to confess. Had he freely confessed it, there 
would have been no wound on his soul, and no scar 
there. 

It may be that the boy who is reading this remem- 
bers now some wrong that he has done to father or 
mother or some one else, and no one knows it but he. 
If so, I hope he will at once goand confess it. It is 
right to do it. It will injure his own soul if he does 
not do it. 

In another paper which is to follow this, I will give 
another reason why every one should make confession 
of knotwon wrong. Ww. 





FROST-SLEEP---ITS CURE. 


In an excursion made in the winter of 1792-3, from St. 
John’s to the Bay of Bulls, North America, Capt. (the 
late General) Skinner forming one of our party, we had 
on our return to cross a large lake over the ice some 
miles in extent. When about the middle, Capt. Skin- 
ner informed me that he had long been severely pinch- 
ed by the cold, and found an irresistible drowsy fit 
coming on. I urged him to exertions, representing the 
fatal consequences of giving way to this feeling, and 
pointing out the state in which his wife and family 
would be found should the party arrive at St. John’s 
without him. These thoughts roused him to exertion 
fur some time; but when he had reached the margin 
of the lake he gave way, and declared be was utterly 


unable to struggle farther, delivering, at the same time, 
what he considered his dying message to his family. 
As there were some bushes near the spot, 1 broke off a 
branch, and began to thrash my fellow-traveller with 
it; at first without mucu apparent effect, but at length 
I was delighted to find that my patient winced under 
D grew angry. I continued the 
application of the stick until he made an effort to get 
He was soon relieved from the tor- 

or, and as we were now but a few wiles from St. 
ohn’s, L pushed on before the party, leaving the cap- 
I left also the stick, with 

strong injunctions tflat it should be smartly applied in 
the event of the drowsiness returning. I soon reached 
the town, and had some warm porter, with spice, pre- 
pared against the arrival of my friends ; with this and 
considerable friction he was enabled to proceed home, 
e himself re- 


my blows, and at length 


up and reteliate. 


tain under special. care. 


where he arrived perfectly recovered. 


lated the story at the Earl of St. Vincent’s table, at 
Gibraltar, many years afterwards, expressing at the 
same time much gratitude for the beating he had re- 
ceived.—Memoirs of Admiral Brenton. 








VARIETY. 





THE ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


Tus Oxupnan's Breap: 
This is the Malt 
That lies in the house that Jack built. . 


RUMSELLERS: 

These are the Rats 

That are eating the malt 

That lies in the house that Jack built. 
TEMPERANCE: 

This is the Cat 

That is killing the rats 

That are eating the malt 

That lies in the house that Jack built. 


LicENsE: 
This is the Dog 
That is:worrying the cat 
That is killing the rats 
That are eating the malt 
That lies in the house that Jack built. 


CHaRITY: 

This is the Cow, with crumpled horn, 

That is tossing the dog 

That is worrying the cat e 
That is killing the rats 

That are eating the malt 

That lies in the house that Jack built. 


DRUNKARD'S DAUGHTERS: 
These are the Maidens, all forlorn, 
That are milking the cow with the crumpled horn 
That is tossing the dog 
That is worrying the cat 
That is killing the rats 
hat are eating the malt 
That lies in the house that Jack built. 


DRUNKARDS: 
These are the Men, all tattered and torn, 
The fathers of maidens all forlorn 
That are milking the cow with the crumpled horn 
That is tossing the dog 
That is worryin e cat 
That is killing the rats 
That are cating the malt 
That lies in the house that Jack built. 


VioLatTors oF Law: 
These are the Leeches, the objects of scorn, 
That are robbing the men all tattered and torn, 
The fathers of maidens all forlorn 
That are milking the cow with the crumpled horn 
That is tossing the dog 
That is worrying the cat 
That is killing the rats 
That are eating the malt 
‘Bhat lies in the house that Jack built. 


A FEW MORE LEFT OF THE SAME SORT. 
The wild creatures of the ancient American forest 
are not allextinct. The catamount,' stories of whose. 
fierceness thrilled our childish blood, is still, it seems, | 
to be found in the woods of Vermont: 


A fortnight since Charles Whitney caught a wild or | 
woods cat on or near South Mountain, in Bristol, with ' 
a trap. The animal had gone into the top of a tree! 
with the trap, chain and clog, the whole weighing ten ' 
pounds, and Mr. Whitney went up after it, hoping to! 
capture it alive by means of a lasso fastened upon a/| 
pole, but a desperate resistance prevented that, and he | 
was compelled to shoot it just as it was about to spring | 
on him. The back and sides of the animal were of an 
iron grey color; and the wey d orange, with dark spots. 
It measured four feet from head to end of its tail, and 
was possessed of great strength and activity. On Mon- 
day night of last week Mr. W. trapped another of these 
animals near the same spot, this one being some inches | 
longer than the other, and a more savage animal to | 
contend with. These animals are quite frequently met | 
with on or near the Green Mountains, especially on the | 
Western side, and are generally known as wild cats. | 
They resemble the lynx in their habits, their suste-: 
nance being gained by preying on. birds, squirrels, and 
other small game. 
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LEARN ALL YOU CAN, 


Never omit any opportunity to learn all you can. 
Sir Walter Scott said that, even in a stage coach, he' 
always found somebody who could tell him something | 
he did not know before. Conversation is frequently } 
more useful than books for purposes of knowledge. It 
is, therefore, a mistake to be morose and silent among 
persons whom you think ignorant, for a little sociabil- 
ity on your part will draw them out, and they will be 
able to teach you something, no matter how ordinary 
their employment. 

Indeed, some of the most sagacious remarks are 
made by persons of this description, respecting their 
particular pursuit. Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist, 
owes not a little of his fame to observations made when 
he was a journeyman stone mason and working ina 
quarry. Socrates well said that there was but one 
good, which is knowledge, and one evil, which is igno- 
rance. Every grain of sand goes to make the heap. A 
gold digger takes the smallest nuggets, and is not fool 
enough to throw them away because he hopes to find 
a huge lump some time. So in acquiring knowledge 
we should never despise an opportunity, however un- 
promising. If there is a moment’s leisure, spend it 
over a good or instructive talking with the first you 
meet. 


+> 


SLEEPING FLOWERS. 


Almost all flowers sleep during the night. The mary- 
=e goes to bed with the sun, and with him rises we 
ng. Many plants are so sensitive that their leaves | 
close during the of a cloud. The dandelion | 
opens at five or six in the morning, and shuts at nine | 
in the evening; the daisy opens its day’s eye to meet | 
the early beams of the morning sun. The crocus, tulip 
and many others, close their blossoms at different hours | 
towards evening. The ivy-leaved lettuce opens at eight 
in the morning, and closes forever at four in the after- 
noon. The night-flowering cereus tarns night into day. | 
It begins to expand its magnificent sweet-scented blos- 
some in the twilight; it is in full bloom at midnight, 
and closes, never to open again, at the dawn of b 
In a clover-field not a leaf opens till after sanrise. So 
says a celebrated English author, who has devoted 
much time to the study of plants, and often watched 
them during their slumbers. Those plants which séem 
to be awake all night he styles “the bats and owls of 
tne vegetable kingdom.” 











“NO” IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


“Come, Willie, come, let us have one of your farny 
songs,” said some large fellows, gathering round a lit- 
tle boy in the academy yard. 

“No ;” answered the little boy. 

“No?” said the great boys, “no? Do, Willie, do. 
Come, we will give you something.” 

“No,” cried the little boy, shaking his head, “I don’t 
do that thing.” 

“Where did you learn that No, Willie, asked the 


large boys. 
“I learned it at the mission Sabbath school,” said 
the little boy. ‘‘My teacher told me to say No to any 








coaxing inthe world will not make me do it.” 
Bravo, my little boy. That is No in the right place.— 
Child's Paper. 


| asks for what I wants, and 


bcdy that asked me to sing wicked songs, and all the 


PROFITABLE AMUSEMENT. 

The laird of Downdyke’s advice to his son: “Aye be | 
stickin’ in a tree, Jack, it'll be growin’ when ye're sleep- 
in’,” has had proof of its value inthe following instance 
related by an Augusta (Me.) paper: 


Dr. Paul Merrill, of this city, when a boy on his fa- 
ther’s farm in Parsonfield, often interested himself in 
planting apple seeds about the granite boulders scat- 
tered about the farm; and, as the trees became of snit- 
able size, he employed himself for a few days every 
spring in grafting them with choice fruit scions, ob- 
tained of the neighbors and elsewhere. The present 
season the crop of fruit, free of all expense of harvest- 
ing and marketing, has yielded the sum of seven hun- 
dred dollars. This is an item in the way of encourage- 
ment to young farmers, and even farmers’ boys, to do 
something every year in aid of the fruit crop, as the re- 
ward is. sure to come with its joyous welcome and sat- 
isfaction. 


~o 





A SHORT EXPERIMENT. 

Too many people in the world are foolish enough to 
embark in business before they know any thing about 
it. One must not expect to keep above water unless he 
has first learned to swim: 


lt is said two young men of New York, who had 
wealthy parents, concluded to try their hand at busi- 
ness, having become tired of doing nothing. The par- 
ents approved, and gave them twenty thousand dollars, 
with which they took an office and became stock bro- 
kers and speculators. In two weeks they dissolved 
business, having lost their capital and a few hundred 
over. As they paid the rent of their office for three, 
months, they meet there regularly and talk over their 
business career, which was brief and brilliant. The 
fond parents are delighted that they did not give them 
twice as much, as was first proposed. 


—_+or —_____ 


BOYS, READ THE FOLLOWING. 
We clip from an exchange the following noble an- 
swer of a boy: 


“Why did you not pocket some of those pears?” 
said one boy to another. “Nobody was there to see 

ou.” . 

r “Yes, there was—I was there to see myself, and I 
never mean to see myself do a mean thing.” 

Ponder that, young readers. Never see yourself do 
& mean or dishonest thing. Under all circumstances, 
maintain your self-respect and keep a clear conscience. 
You cannot have a worse companion than the ever 
present remembrance of a bad action. And for every 
wrong deed you take to your bosum such a companion. 
Think ofthis! 





—_——__ +o 
TRICKS UF A PONY. 


A recent issue of the Mark Lane Express contains 
the following: “I had a pony once who very frequent- 
ly exhibited the following peculiarities: Whenever 
the pony had been turned out to graze, upon being 
fetched up and put into the carriage it invariably turn- 
ed lame after guing a few yards—so lame, in fact, that 
frequently I had to turn back, not having the shame to 
drive an animal in such apparent pain; 1 say apparent, 
because no sooner had the pony been relieved of its 
harness than it used to canter round the field, perfectly 
sound. ‘the same pony, when fetched from the stable, 
would go perfectly well as long as it wished, but when 
I drove it in any direction conirary to its inclination, it 
became lame directly ; as soon as its head was turned 
homewards, the lameness entirely disappeared.” 


- 


BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


Some two years ago, while going down Broadway, 
New York, blood commenced dfopping from my nose 
quite rapidly. I stepped aside and applied my hand- 
kerchief, intending to repair to the nearest hotel, when 
a gentleman accosted me, saying: ‘Just put a piece of 
paper in your mouth, chew it rapidly, and it will stop 

our nose bleeding.” Thanking him rather doubtfully, 
i did as he suggested, and the flow of blood ceased 
alinost immediately. I have seen the remedy tried 
since quite frequently, and with success always. 
Doubtless any substance would answer the same pur- 
pose as well as paper, the stopping of the flow of biood 
being caused doubtless by the rapid motion of the jaws, 
and the contraction of the muscles and arteries connect- 
ing the jaws and nose.— Cultivator. 





BETTER WRONG SIDE OUT THAN 
RIGHT. 


An Eastern editor, walking along a street in Milwau- 
kee, one day, was,a little puzzled by what appeared to 
be a kind of motto, painted in large letters on a window. 
It ran thus: “noolaS reeB oy * He pondered a long 
while, unable to make out the meaning of the strange 
motto, which appeared to be in Latin; but at last he dis- 
covered that the window, which had probably been 
taken out to be washed, had been put in wi ong side out, 
and that he had consequently read the inscription back- 
wards. It is likely enough that the man who put the 
window in had too much of the “beer” in him to see 
straight. 








DON’T CROWD RINGS ON YOUR FINGERS. 


A young lad, named James Bennet, was admitted in- 
to the Newcastle Infirmary on the 8th. He had placed 
a steel ring upon his finger, which fitted so tightiy that 
he could not remove it again. He had been at two 
or three places in order to have it filed off, but it had 
sunk so much into the flesh that nothing could be 
done for him. He then went to the Infirmary, and as 
all attempts to get it off were unavailing, the finger had 
at last to be amputated. 





SEVERAL instances have zooeaaly occurred where Di- 
vine judgment has fearfully fallen upon individuals 
guilty of blasphemy or impious appeals to Heaven when 
guilty of detected crime. A convict in the penitentiary 
at Pittsburg, while uttering the most blasphemous lan- 


GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GriRtsg, 





Oliver Optic’s New Books, 








HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Chang 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 


In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each, 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, 


Ho; 
In School and Out, Work and Win, peetnd Have, 


Haste and Way, 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series, 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $150, 


Taz So.pter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army, 
Tux YOUNG LiIsUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FieuTine Jog,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Seriés. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50, 


Tue SaiLor Bor, or Jack Somers in the Navy, 
THe YANKEE MiDpr, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD Sait,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘Boat Club” Series, 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $135, 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Lite 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billing 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING : 


1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncie Ben, 


9. Robinson Crog 
2. Young 1oyagers, 
8. Ch 


6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Pany 
ristmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Yhip 
and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The vo-some 


Oliver Optic’s New Library, 
Young America Abroad, 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands, Firy 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsome) 
illustrated. Wrice each volume $1,5u, 


OvtTwarD BounD, or Young America Afloat. (Ready in Xp 
SHAMKUCK AND ‘THISTL&, or Young America in Lrejand ang 
land. (iseady in vec.) 

« 


The other volumes will follow rapidly, 


4. volly 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 

NED NEVENS, THE NEWsBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston, 

Kev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,5, 
New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young ani 
Six vols., illusirated. Each vol. $1,50. 


COMPRISING: 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusve, Prairie Cruse, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilg 


Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 

handsvmely illustrated. Each 7d¢c 
COMPRISING: 


Little Prudy’s Cousin @ 
Little Prudy’s story-b 
Little Prady's vouy im 


six voluz 


Little Prudy, 

Littie rrudy’s Sister Susie, 

Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 
Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Ay 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





FLOOR OIL CARPETS—Cheap.—700 pieces at 50 cent 
yard. Just received by the New England Carpet Co., 751 
Street, Boston. Y 
OFFER TO THE CHILDREN. 
Any boy or girl who will send us four dollars, with thes 
of two subscribers to our New Magazine, (as Delow,) shal 
ceive a handsome and valuable Book worth fifty cents, @ 
“Child at Home” with colored engravings, for the year. 
Orders should be sent to 
N. BROUGHTON, Jr, 
98 CORNHILL, Bost 
With January, the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY be 
publication of a beautiful new religious family magazine,« 
“THE SABBATH AT HUME.” It will furnish sate ave 
taining reading both for old and young, and abound 4 


ings. Price, $2 per year, in aavance; $2,50 after sia moe 
$s at the close of the year. ¥ 













































MORE TROUBLE.—Thousands of our people are 
ing from the ravages of Indigestion, Dyspepsia, and v 
eases of thé Stomach and Bowels. The value of Cor’! 
sta Cure should be known to the world. It has saved) 
from an early grave. 





@2@7~ Parents and Guardians will find a very large # 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, #t/ 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington 8" 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 





FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—100 pieces of Crossler*# 
Brussels, a little defective in matching the figure, will 
$1.25 per yard. This is decidedly the cheapest lot f° 
the market. New England Carpet Company, 75% 
Boston. 





‘ELEGANT ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
INGS.—New and beautiful styles, for the — 
opening by the New England Carpet Co, These in 





age, ridiculing the Bible, cursing Christ, cursing 
» and pronouncing Him the author of all sin, was 
suddenly struck down with apoplexy, and remained 
unconscious till the next day, when he died. A tailor 
in Chicago being accused of robbing a fellow boarder, 
denied it, and called upon God to strike him dead if he 
was guilty. As he uttered the last word, he s 
threw up his arms, and dropped dead on the floor. 


In Montreal, Tuesday, a little girl fell over the wire 
railing that surrounds one of the basins in Viger Square, 
into the water eight feet 
Rome, by some geese. A num 


? 


dent, and er’s 
He arrived in time to rescue the child. 


“Wuen I goes a shopping,” con 
able, and I feel inclined to buy it; and it’s 
pering about it all day, as some persons do.” 

‘A PIRE-BATING Irishman challenged a 


lame, | requested that he might have a 


She was saved, like 
Rept th boll gubuiing Spur te ee. 
were ke ere commen ut acci- 

y attracted the 


to the spot. 


an old lady, “I allers 
have it, and it’s suit 

cheap, and 
Caen Oe ae ah tea ne ane ee eae: 


barrister who 
gratified him by an acceptance, The duellist being very 


prop. “Su 
said he, “f lean against this millstone ?” “with 


been just bought at the present saat state of 
will be sold to our customers for less an importers P 
England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Stree Boston. 


























AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
POR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Fert, 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittet as 
A eadache oF cas 












































pleasure,” replied the lawyer, “on condition that I ma 


jean against the next.” This joke settled the quarrel. 
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